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plans in Cincinnati, and was dean of the school
from 1825 to 1827 and professor for four years.
During this period his wife died. After a brief
period in Cincinnati, in 1828 he became a mem-
ber of the faculty of Jefferson Medical College
in Philadelphia, returning the following year to
Cincinnati and taking with him various col-
leagues to found a new medical school, to be a
department of Miami University. This school,
however, existed for but a year, when Drake
again became connected with the Ohio Medical
College for one year. Once more bickerings led
to his withdrawal. He afterward established the
medical department of Cincinnati College, which
collapsed in 1839. From 1840 to 1849 he re-
sided in Louisville and was a professor at the
Louisville Medical Institute, during which pe-
riod he prepared his great work on the diseases
of the Interior Valley. In 1849, the Ohio Medi-
cal College being in a critical state, he returned
to take charge of it for one year but resigned
again, disgusted with the wrangling, and re-
turned to Louisville. In 1852 he returned for
the last time to Cincinnati and took charge of the
Ohio College, but he died shortly after its open-
ing.

The work upon which Drake's reputation
chiefly depends is, A Systematic Treatise, His-
torical, Etiological and Practical, on the Princi-
pal Diseases of the Interior Valley of North
America, as they Appear in the Caucasian, Afri-
can, Indian and Eskimoux Varieties of its Popu-
lation. The first volume, about 900 pages in
length, was published in 1850, and the second,
of approximately the same length, in 1854, two
years after the author's death. It is a mine of
information on the topography, meteorology,
character of population, customs and diseases, of
the interior of North America. It is character-
ized by the most painstaking accuracy of state-
ment, a graceful and dear style, a most unpreju-
diced and scientific weighing of evidence, and
great caution in inferences. In the spring before
he died, he delivered two addresses before the
Cincinnati Medical Library Association, "Medi-
cal Journals and Libraries" and "Early Medical
Times in Cincinnati," which are an accurate pic-
ture of early medical history in the United States.
He was an honorary member of the Philadelphia
Academy of Natural Sciences, the American
Philosophical Society, the Wernerian Academy
of Natural Sciences of Edinburgh, Scotland, and
of the Medical Societies of Massachusetts and
Rhode Island. In addition to his activities as a
physician and a teacher, he was actively engaged
in all public-spirited enterprises of Cincinnati,
originating and having a share in the establish-
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ment of the Commercial Hospital and Lunatic
Asylum, the eye infirmary, the circulating li-
brary, the Teacher's College, as well as planning
the scheme of canals of Ohio and promoting rail-
way connection with the South, which afterward
resulted in that most successful municipal enter-
prise, the Cincinnati Southern Railway. He was
an active advocate of temperance and his private
character was above reproach.

^Autobiographical material appears in Daniel Drake,
Pioneer Life in Ky.; A Series of Rcminiscential Let-
ters, etc. (1870), ed. by his son, Chas. D. Drake. The
principal biographies are: E. D. Mansfield, Memoirs of
the Life and Services of Daniel Drake (1855), and O.
Juettner, Daniel Drake and his Followers (1909). Con-
temporary accounts include: S. D. Gross, A Discourse
on the Life, Character, and Services of Daniel Drake
(1853), and a sketch in Trans. CoU. of Phys. of Phila.,
n.s., vol. II (1853), by a personal friend, C. D. Meigs.]
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DRAKE, EDWIN LAURENTINE (Mar.
29, i8i9-Nov. 8, 1880), railroad conductor, pi-
oneer petroleum industrialist, was born on his
father's farm at Greenville, Greene County,
N. Y. He lived there for about eight years, and
then his parents moved to Vermont, near Castle-
ton. Here Drake obtained a common-school edu-
cation and helped on the farm until he was nine-
teen, when he left home to go to an uncle in Mich-
igan. He was seven months on the way, most of
the time working as night clerk on a steamboat
plying between Buffalo and Detroit Always an
exceedingly sociable fellow, after a lonely year
on his uncle's farm, he sought work in town and
became a hotel clerk in Tecumseh, Mich. After
two years in this position he went East for a visit
to his home and shortly thereafter became a clerk
in a dry-goods store in which occupation he con-
tinued for four years, first in New Haven, Conn.,
and later in New York City. About 1845 he
moved to Springfield, Mass., where for five years
he acted as express agent for the Boston & Al-
bany Railroad, resigning to take a conductor's
position on the newly opened New York & New
Haven Railroad and moving to New Haven. He
continued in this capacity for almost eight years,
when ill health required his resignation.

Several years before, he had bought a little
stock in the Pennsylvania Rock Oil Company
and about the time he gave up his railroad posi-
tion the oil company engaged him to visit its
property on Oil Creek, near Titusville, Pa^ and
to obtain some corrections in legal papers. His
letter of introduction from the company referred
to him as "Colonel/' simply for the sake of the
impression such a tide might make. The trip was
made by Drake in December 1857, and on the
way he studied salt-well drilling operations near
Syracuse and Pittsburgh as the original
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